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THIS WEEK: 
Memorandum of a Mediterranean Voyage 296 
Knights of the Crescent .. .. .. .. 300 
Ad AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
$1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without vind- 


ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


~ Memorabilia. 


Magazine for November 

must have stirred the hearts of many 
readers, Mr. Victor MacClure’s ‘ London’s 
Burning !—Baptism of Fire’ is of an interest 
to long outlast the month. Then there is Mr. 
J. Chartres Molony’s ‘The Downfall and its 
Causes.’ Probably, to those who look forward 
into the future of Europe, France presents 
the problem of problems. Accurate know- 
ledge of the causes of her downfall would 
seem one major condition of a solution, and 
Mr. Molony’s article should count, we think, 
as one of the contributions towards it. He 
has long liked and understood the French so 
that his indictment does not fail through 
prejudice. It would seem that in his view 
comfort and thrift have been the chief snares 
into which the French have fallen. 

... the motto of the French for a long time— 
certainly since the last war—has been that it is 
better to be a live donkey than a dead lion. 

Their view of war included nothing in the 
way of substantial object nor yet of national 
resolution. 


The Germans and the English have 
war with a purpose. It may not have a 
commendable purpose . . . French wars always 
seem to me to have been imposed upon the French 
people rather than to have sprung out of the 
French people. There has always been in the 
French mind the idea that a nation gains “ glory” 
by fighting a successful war; and a nation with 
that idea in its head will not stand up for very 
long to an unsuccessful war. 


The wars of the French Revolution were at 
any rate fought ‘‘ in earnest and for an in- 
telligible purpose’’; but with Napoleon 
France went back to ‘‘ the futile glory hunt.” 

I do not think the French have towards 
“France” the feeling which Englishmen have 
towards “England.” The French are very 
“regional” and individualist. They do not weld 
easily into a solid mass. 

We have been taught to admire French 
colonial administration. This writer — 


though he mentions Doumer, Gallieni and 
Lyautey—does not seem to find it so admir- 
able. And working through all French life 
is the poison of political corruption. 

The estimate of Joffre is another good 
feature in the article. 


WE were interested in Lord Salvesen’s 
paper ‘ Crofting on Bogs’ in the current 
Scottish Geographical Magazine. The point 
of it is in the opportunities lying unused in 
the vast areas of peat which form the interior 
of Skye and Lewis. After. running through 
what has been done on the bogs of Norway, 
the author sets out reasons for a belief that 
here might be found ‘‘ the best stock-raising 
parts of the United Kingdom,” the use of 
which would benefit not only the local inhabi- 
tants but also the country at large. It is now 
about a hundred years ago since Disraeli 
urged upon an apathetic nation the claims of 
agriculture. Not much to boast of seems to 
have been effected since his day. Will the 
present war, we wonder, definitely awaken us 
all to realise the unused resources of our own 
land? But no doubt if Skye and Lewis are 
given over to stock-raising many will look 
back with regret to their unimproved state. 


[N the current number of the Review of 

English Studies Mr. Norman Ault (‘ Pope 
and Addison’) discusses the provocation 
which brought forth Pope’s ‘‘searing’”’ attack 
on Addison. He begins by reminding us of 
the complimentary lines in the ‘ Epistle to 
Mr. Addison, Occasioned by his Dialogues on 
Medals’ and by quoting them alongside the 
satire demonstrates how much more produc- 
tive of wit and of memorable lines is satire 
than praise. The dozen couplets or so of the 
satire have furnished at any rate four lines 
that everyone knows; the nine of praise not 
one. We are coming by degrees, while admit- 
ting his irritability and not condoning in- 
stances of a certain meanness to acquit Pope 
of the ‘“‘diabolic malignity”’ with which 
legend has blackened him. 


IN La France Libre for October is printed 

the text of a leaflet which is circulatin 
secretly in occupied France. It is entitl 
‘Le Doryphore’—a name used by the 
French among themselves for the Germans. 
We copy one paragraph from it. 

Le doryphore est hydrophobe. L’eau salée par 
exemple lui procure un insurmontable malaise 
(particuligrement celle de la Manche). La seule 
variété d’eau dont il s’accommode assez volontiers 
est l’eau de Vichy. Le seul moyen efficace découvert 
jusqu’ 4 présent pour la destruction du doryphore 
un insecticide trés puissant appelé “ Royal Air 

orce. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A MEMORANDUM OF A 
MEDITERRANEAN VOYAGE, 
1626. 


THE following brief journal! is to be found 

on the last three pages (upside down from 
the main body) of an attractive and well- 
preserved vellum-bound manuscript volume 
of Italian-English phrases and sonetto.2 
Whether the author of the journal was also 
the owner of the volume does not appear, 
although such might easily be conjectured. 
The exact date of authorship is not given, but 
a period more or less contemporaneous with 
the voyage itself, namely the spring of 1626, 
seems altogether probable.> The handwriting 
is the ordinary orthography of the early 
seventeenth century, clear and, except for the 
obscurities and obliterations specified below, 
quite legible. 

The memorandum itself—which was ob- 
viously composed al] at one time—briefly 
describes an expedition through the Straits of 
Gibraltar under the command of William 
Rainborow. This man, who died in 1642, was 
one of the most experienced seamen of his 
time, familiar alike with the demands of 
active service and the responsibilities of naval 
administration. Perhaps his most famous 
achievement took oe in 1636-37 when he 
was “ captain of the Leopard, and general of 
the south Squadron of the Sallee fleet,’’ a 
large expedition against. the Turks.4 The 


1I am indebted to my colleague, Professor 
Charles T. Prouty, who discovered the ‘‘ Memoran- 
dum,” for generously calling it to my attention. The 
catalogue of Dobell’s Antiquarian store, from 
which the volume was purchased, does not men- 
tion this little item. 

2 Described as: “Italian-English Phrases—A 
Very Neatly Written Manuscript, containing 90 
pages of Italian phrases accompanied by English 
translations; also about 30 pages of *Sonetto,’ 
‘Canzone,’ etc.” On the fly-leaf is inscribed: 
“Questo libro appartene a mi Carlo Longland 
Agi xxi, 1626.” 

It is possible to attribute the voyage to 1626 
because in that year Easter Monday, the day of 
departure, fell on April 10. E. A. Fry, ‘ Almanacs 
for Students of English History ’ (London, 1915), 
table 19. Although the same conjunction also 
occurred in 1616 and 1637, evidence supplied below 
points directly to 1626. 

4See_ John Dunton. ‘A True Journal of the 
Sallee Fleet with the Proceedings of the Voyage ’ 
(1637), ‘ A Collection of Voyages ’ (Harleian Col- 
lection, 1745), ii, pp: 492-98. William was the 


voyage here reported, it is not unlikely, was 
connected with Secretary Conway’s communi. 
cation of March 20, 1626, to ‘‘ Ramsborow 
[sic], Master of the Sampson. For the 
taking aboard the trunks, etc., of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, Ambassador for Constantinople," 
Quite possibly, moreover, irrespective of the 
official aspect if any, this was also a cruise 
against the Turks or pirates, or even 4 
nn venture, for virtually every ship 
isted was also later on warranted to take 
pirates, 
MEMORANDUM 

The names of the ships bownd for the 

Streighte 


the Samson 
— Admirall gen: Wm. Raineboro 
1 the Paragon® 
| — Vic: Mr. Davies 
the Tho. bonavent.7 
— Rer: Mr. Sweard 


(the Wm. & Raphe® 
— Adm: Mr. Trenchfeild 


the Epic? 

— Vic: Mr. Blake 
the Consull10 

— Rer: Mr. Hacker 
(the Rainebow!! 


2 sq 


— Adm: Mr. Banister 
the Margrett!2 


3 sq 
the Neptunels 


Vic: Mr. Browne 
Rer: Mr. Bundocke 


father of the more famous Thomas Rainborow, 
the stanch republican of Civil War years. Edwai 

Peacock, ‘ Notes on the Life of omas_ Rain- 
borowe, Officer in the Army and Navy in the Ser- 
vice of the Parliament of England,’ Archeologia 
(London, 1880), xlvi, pp. 9-64. 

5 Cal. St. Pap. Dom., 1625-26, p. 289. The 
warrant list indicates that Rainborow was part 
owner as well as master of the Sampson, 500 tons. 
C. S. P. D. 1628-29, p. 302. ; 

6300 tons, warranted under Thomas Davis, 
C. S. P. D., 1628-29, p. 307, 

7 200 tons, under wet ont (which is not too far 
from “ Sweard,” considering seventeenth-century 
writing and spelling). Jbid., 
om 400 tons, under Thomas chfield.  Ibid., p. 
8 This ship has not been identified. 

po tons, under William Harker (sic). Ibid. 
p. 

11240 tons, master not stated. Ibid. p. 290. 
There are several references to a, perhaps the, 
Rainbow. On June 25, 1625, she is mentioned as 
part of an expedition against the Turkish pirates 
under Sir Francis Stuart; on Feb. 27, 1626, she 
arrived at the Downs leaky and defective; and on 
March 3. 1626. she is listed as not capable of 
service. C. S. P. D., 1625-26, pp. 49, 262, 271. 

12990 tons. under William Browne. C.S.P.D, 
1628-29, p. 300. 
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These ships beinge 9 in nomber all in 
Consort — departed out of the Downes 
the 10th of Aprill beinge Easter Monday 
ibib. wth a No. West winde wch continued 
put till ye midle of ye same night, then ye 
winde became iust in our faces that on ye 
frieday following we were but against ye Isle 
of Wight, on wch day toward night it pleased 
God to send us a fare No: [Kast}!4 winde 
insomuch yt on ye Saterdaie might | ys 
after we were past ye Lande {end ?]!6 wth 
continua[tion }!7 of wch faire winde [ 18 
were in the 45 de; of latitude { 19 
we found an Hamburgher laden from 
[Plimouth]2 wth fish for Marcelles but 

tionles for yet we could not prove soe 
much, & therefore to avoide intreagues we 
medled not with her upon Wednesdaye 
aboute 5 of ye clocke in ye afternoone we 
were right against the North cape ye winde 
beinge faire upon frieday morninge the 21 
ditto we [chact ?}#1 a ship but could not fetch 
her up we did suppose her to be a Turkish 
man of warre by her swidte saileinge, soe we 
ursued her not above an howre, the same 
ay aboute noone we discovered Cape 
geo ye winde beinge yet faire, aboute 

a clocke ye same night we were becalm’d, 
weh continued tille Sundaye following upon 
weh day aboute noone we passed ye South 
Cape, upon Tuesday next ye 25th ditto about 
midnight we passed ye Streite-mouth 
haveinge ye winde faire from ye So: Cape 
untill ye next day aboute [ ]® when we 
were as far as Mallaga but afterwarde we 
had but now & then a galle, one Saterdaye ye 
Mth ditto towarde eveninge we discovered 10 
saile wch we supposed to be Spanish men of 
warre aboute 10 a clock yt night they came 
very bouldly up wth us, we beinge all redy for 
fight but when we hald them they proved 7 
English men & 3 flemings, theire bouldnes was 
more to be commended then their wisdome, 
ye greatest ship in their comp[y]?4 was not 


13200 tons, under George Bodham (not entirely 
unlike “ Bundocke ”’). Ibid. pp. 289, 302, 309. The 
Neptune changed owners three times in two years. 

4 Obliterated; ‘‘ East” probable. 

15 Obliterated entirely. 

16 Obliterated; “ End ” probable. 

17 Obliterated. 
or more words entirely obliter- 


8Three or so words entirely obliterated. 

Largely obliterated; Plimouth probable. 

21 Obscured; to be read as “ chased.” 

2 Obscured. . 

No time is given; the omission is clearly 
author’s. 

Obliterated. 


above 300 tons, the next day being Sunday 
ye ult. ditto we [fott]?5 up a ship laden from 
-Lisbone to Venice but we could not make prize 
of her in regard we were doubtfull yt they 
were Venetian goods, she was exceedin 
rich worth by ye Mr computacén 100 th. 
pounds starlinge, she kept company wth us 
tille mondaye ye 8th May & then left us at 
Corsica, & on ye morrow beinge Tuesday the 
9th ditto we arrived at Legorne Roade in 
salfty, for wch god be praised. 


F. 
Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 


NOTES ON “KING.” XI. 

1057. . . . Purpureus pannus.—Accordin 
to ‘ N.E.D.’ Queen Elizabeth first transferr 
the phrase to English. These purple patches 
have been called “‘ corks by which the network 
of writing is kept afloat on the waters of 
time ’’—by Belloc? 

1058. Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare 
Charybdim.—King notes that Gauthier had 
written ‘‘corruis in.’’ The accepted form 
may come from Anulus, “‘ Incidit in Se. 
qui vult vitare Ch.”’, quoted by Sandys on 
Ovid’s ‘ Met.’ p. 261. 

1068. 
Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito, 

Hoc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 
Ascribed to Ausonius, Epitaph 30. Quoted 
by Sandys on Ovid’s ‘ Met.’ p. 262, and ren- 
dered ‘‘ Poore Dido, still unfortunately wed, 
Th’ one murdered, flying; dying when this 
fled.”” Mrs. Piozzi, ‘ Autob.’ ii. 42, gives 
French and English versions. 

1070. Petrarch was not original. The 
common “ stultorum infinitus est numerus ”’ 
looks like a translation of Simonides’ 
Tov yap dreipwv yevéOda, fr. v. 5 
(Bergk). Cf. nos. 470, 1380 

1071. Cf. inhumanum est verbum... 
ultio. Seneca, ‘ De Ira’ ii. 32, 1. Erasmus, 
‘ Adages’ ii. 10, 41, quotes the pseudo- 
Phocylides 75, piv yap dveap, 
épw avriputeva. Cf, Shelley’s ‘‘ Revenge and 
wrong bring foyth their kind.” 

1075. The well-known phrase of Napoleon 
“la carriére ouverte aux talents” ought 
surely to be quoted. 

1077. Ingenio stimulos subdere fama 
solet: Ovid tr. v. 1, 76: ‘‘ Desire of fame 
usually spurs the wits. Cf. ‘Lycidas’ 70, 
“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise.’’ Petrarch has generosis ingeniis 


25 Clearly the word; perhaps a slip for ‘‘cott” 
ie. “ caught,” possibly a form of Fetched.” 
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calcar est gloria.” 

1078s. Ingenium ingens Inculto latet hoc 
sub corpore. Hor. Sat. i. 3, 33. A great 
mind lies hid under this uncouth exterior. 
Used by Beauclerk to put under Johnson’s 
portrait. Boswell, sub anno 1783. 

1081. Add, ‘‘ Said by Virgil of bees.’’ 

1082. Cf. Ep. i. 6, 7, “‘Artibus ingenuis, 
quarum tibi maxima cura est, Pectora mol- 
lescunt asperitasque fugit.’’ It is clear that 
mores means character rather than manners. 

1083. Ingenui vultus puer, ingenuique 
pudoris. A boy as frank and shy as nature 
can produce.—Leeper’s more literal ‘‘ boy of 
‘ gentle ’ looks and ‘ gentle’ modest bearing ”’ 
is preferable. 

1084. ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the proverb ‘‘ Inglese 
Italianato @ un diavolo incarnato,”’ not 
“‘Ttalianizato,’’ and quotes Green for its 
first Anglicizing, with a variant ‘‘ Tudesco 
Italianato...”’ Moore, ‘Life’ 804, 
applies to the inglish in France, patronising 
abominable exhibitions in Paris; he uses 
‘N.E.D.’s’ version. 

1086. Ingratus unus omnibus miseris nocet. 
One ungrateful man does an injury to all 
poor people.—Rather ‘“‘to all people in 
distress.’’ 

1094. Quoted by Seneca, Ep. xciv. 28. 

1096. In nocte consilium.—The reference to 
Erasmus’ ‘ Adages’ is ii. 2, 43. He cites 
Plutarch for the derivation of edppovn, rapa 

TO €v dpovetv, a bene sapiendo. So Servius 
on Aen. v. 721, quia snbtilius homo sapiat 
quam interdiu; and Phocylides 8 (Bergk) 
Povdeve, vuxtds tor d€vrépy 
*Avopaow Hovxin 8 aperiv éoOdy. 
So that ‘‘Sleep upon it,’’ also mentioned by 
Eramus, is not the whole story. Cf. ‘‘La notte 
@ madre di pensieri.”” King quotes Menan- 
der, ‘‘ that counsel comes to the wise in the 
night,” but in ‘Epitrepontes’ he goes 
farther, év Bovdly 8, 
yiyvera, giving myself counsel 
at night, as all do. Spenser, ‘ F.Q.’ i. 1, 33, 
“*Untroubled night, they say, gives counsell 
best.’’ Dryden, ‘ Astraea Redux ’ 93, ‘‘ Well 
might the ancient poets then confer On Night 
the honoured name of Counseller.’’ 

1098. Honorificabilitudinitatibus. — V. 
There is a hexameter of 1460, ‘‘ Fulget h. 
iste,” also given with ‘‘ Gaudet.’’ The couplet 
is usually given ‘‘ Conturbabantur Constan- 
tinopolitani Innumerabilibus sollicitudini- 
bus.” 

; . in angellis et libellis—Under 
Thomas's portrait, with ‘‘ nisi in hoexkens 
ende boexkens.’’ For the English ‘‘O for a 


Booke .. .’’ see ‘N. and Q.’ 12 S. v. 27, 
Austin Dobson, ‘ A Bookman’s Budget ’ 105, 
says this is a pastiche of the Strand bookselley 
John Wilson. 

1100. Inopem me copia fecit.—A frequent 
tag in English. Spenser, ‘Son.’ 35, “9 
plenty makes me poore.’’ It is Diggon’s em 
bleme in ‘Shep. Cal.’ September, and occurs 


in ‘F.Q.’ i. 4, 29. Fletcher, ‘ Lover's 
Progress,’ i. 2, Olinda equally in love with 
two men, ‘‘ abundance makes me _ poor,” 


Croker said that Brougham’s speeches were 
poor from their riches. 

1102. In pace leones, in praelio cervi— 
King’s comment ‘‘ a courageous person”’ js 
mysterious, 

1104a. In procinctu; in readiness; a mili- 
tary phrase, see ‘‘L. & S.’’’ meaning girt, 
equipped. Johnson quotes it in ‘ Rambler’ 
207, and Milton uses it in a letter and in the 
sixth Prolusion. In ‘ P.L.’ vi. 19, he has 
““war in procinct,’? and Chapman had made 
the word English in Il. xii. 89, “in all 
procinct of war.’’ 

1108. Reading ullis for ‘‘ ultra ’’ Haskins 
renders the last sentence, ‘‘ nor does fortune 
lend the weapons of her envy to any foreign 
nations to smite a people lords of land and 
sea,’ which is much better than King’s 
version. 

1109. Cf. ‘‘frondes addere silvis.”” Ovid, 
Ex. P. iv. 2, 13. Fuller on “coals to New 
castle ’’ adds ‘‘ aquam mari infundere, sidera 
Caelo addere.”’ 

1115. Amata was not Turnus’ mother, but 
she hoped to be his mother-in-law. Read 
‘‘our family.”’ 

1117. Interdum lacrimae_ pondera  vocis 
habent.—Cf. Crashaw, ‘‘ Eyes are vocal, 
tears have tongues, And there be words not 
made with lungs.’’ 

1123. For “‘ the almighty dollar’? ‘ N. and 
Q.’ clxxvii. 484 quotes the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger a year before ‘The Creole 
Village.” 

1124. Inter os et offam.—Read “‘ atque 
offam.’’ Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ i. 5, 1, gives the 
tale of Ancaeus more fully, from Zenobius ¥. 
71, and Lycophron 490 on a _ different 
Ancaeus ; this one was King of Samos, not the 
Arcadian. Another origin was found in the 
fate of Antinous by Ulysses’ arrow as he was 
going to drink. This Greek form appears m 
the Ep. Ded. to Coryat’s ‘ Crudities. 
Erasmus iv. 8, 30, gives Festus’ “ inter 
manum et mentum,” between hand and 
chin. Cf. Harington’s Ariosto 18, 4, 
“Much falls between the chalice and the 
chin.” Taverner’s Erasmus has ‘‘ betwene 
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the cuppe and the lyppes maye come many 
casualties.” 

1127a. Invia virtuti nulla est via.—Ovid, 
‘Met.’ xiv. 113; ‘‘ No way is barred to 
valour.’’ The Sibyl to Aeneas. 

1129. In vino veritas.—Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 
i, 7, 17. Theocritus (given) is quoting 
Aleaeus 57 (Bergk). Euphues 308 (Arber) 
“Wine is the glasse of the minde”’ is 

robably quoting ‘‘vinum animi speculum,” 
ies Aeschylus. Owen has this epigram; 
“Si latet in vino verum, ut proverbia dicunt, 
Invenit verum Teuto, vel inveniet.’’ If truth 
lies hid in wine, as — say, Germans 
have found it, or will find some day. 

1131. Read aliquem. Add ‘‘ § 2” to the 
reference to an immense chapter. 

1132. Ribbeck quotes from Seneca, ‘ Tro.’ 
300, ‘‘qui non vetat peccare, cum possit, 
iubet.”’ 

1134. I pensieri stretti, ed il volto sciolto.— 
Why not add that Wotton, who knew Italy 
well, was Milton’s adviser? He gave viso for 
the usual ‘‘volto.’’ Johnson’s rendering 
(given) was also Warton’s. Herbert, ‘ Jac. 
Prud.’ fin., has ‘‘ your thoughts close and 
your countenance loose.’’ Chesterfield urges 
the six times, Oct. 19, 1748, “‘the 
height of abilities is to have volto sciolto and 
pensiert stretti; that is, a frank, open, and 
ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and 
reserved interior.’? Romney Robinson wrote 
to Samuel Ferguson at Florence, ‘“‘ remember 
Wotton’s counsel to Milton, lingua stretta 
pensiere sciolti’’ (sic). The notion appears 
in Moschus’ second idyll, of Cupid, thus 
rendered by Crashaw, ‘‘ Though bare his skin, 
his mind he covers.” 

1135. Ipsa quidem virtus pretium sibi. . . 
—Quoted, with sui for ‘‘ quidem,’’ by Browne, 
“Rel. Med.’ § 47, ‘‘ but a cold principle,”’ he 
adds. Cf. Silius eliii. 3, 663, Ipsa quidem 
virtus sibimet pulcherrima merces. Nauck, 
Adesp. 88 (edn. 1856) has airy & éavri 
rav éxet,virtue has herself as re- 
ward for her exertions. A contrary view is 

ven in No. 1627 infra. Froude cites 

pinoza, “ beatitudo non est virtutis pretium 
ipsa virtus.’’ 

1137. Knowledge is power.—Bacon’s mean- 
ing is not so general as the English aphorism ; 
God’s knowledge is the matter he is discuss- 
ing. See ‘ N. and Q.’ 2S. ii. 353. 

1137... . Fas est et ab hoste doceri.—Cf. 
Ar. ‘Aves’ 376, GAA da éxOpav 

ivovew oi codot, the wise learn much in- 
deed from their enemies. 

1141. Ira furor brevis est.—Orelli quotes 


Themisticus, ‘ Orat.’ i., p. 7 D,éy® tiv 
paviay elvat. The elder Cato 
held that an angry man differed from a mad- 
man only in point of duration, Plut. 
Apophth.’ 

1152. Ama tamquam osurus.—Erasmus, 
‘ Adages’ ii. 1, 73, quotes Aristotle’s dis- 
approval of the precept, Rhet. 2, 13, 4, and 
Cicero (quoted by King), denying that wise 
Bias could have said such a thing. Canning 
utterly scouted it, but Bacon, ‘ Adv. of 
Learning,’ ii. 23, 42, recommends ‘‘ not to 
any point of perfidiousness, but only to 
caution and moderation.” 

1152a. Ita feri ut se mori sentiat.—Suet. 
Calig. 30. Strike, and let him feel his death. 
Quoted with a slight change by Sir David 
Dalrymple on Swift’s mangling of human 
nature. Boswell, sub anno 1763. 

1154. lam proximus ardet Ucalegon, Aen. 
2, 311. Now Ucalegon next door is on fire. 
Often quoted of the near approach of some 
danger. 

1176. Iejunus raro stomachus vulgaria 
temnit.—‘‘A hungry stomach does not often 
despise coarse food.’’—A howler! A stomach 
seldom hungry despises common fare. 

1179. ‘‘ A great leap in the dark” is 
Motteux’s version of the sentence ascribed to 
Rabelais, 

1180. Cf. Byron, ‘ Don Juan’ iv. 4, ‘‘ And 
if I laugh at any morta! thing, ’Tis that I 
may not weep.’’ Moore and Rogers thought 
that this was Shakespeare’s! (Moore, Life 2, 
944.) Richardson, ‘Clarissa’ 7, lett. 54, 
‘*T am forced, as I have often said, to try to 
make myself laugh, that I may not cry; for 
one or the other I must do.’’ 

1182. Read pas eu le. Mme de Sévigné, 4 
Sept. 1688, apologizes for terrible detail, ‘‘ je 
n’ai pas eu le loisir de le faire plus court, 
comme dit un bel esprit,’’ viz., Pascal, Austin 
Dobson on Mme. de Genlis, ‘‘ She seems to 
have said in the witty words of the younger 
Pliny, ‘I have no time to write a short 
letter, so I must e’en write a long one.’’’ The 
nearest place in Pliny, i. 20, only tells how 
Cicero condensed his orations for publication. 
Locke, Introd. to the Essay, ‘‘ I am now too 
lazy or too busy to make it shorter.” 

11844. Je ne sais quot = neseio quid, an 
inexpressible something. See ‘ N.E.D.’ 

1184. Je prends mon bien ow je le trowve.— 
The early romance of Virgilius has “‘ I desyne 
not to plete (plead) in the lawe, but I shall 
take my good where I fynde it.”’ ‘ 

1198a. Jupiter esse pium statuit quod- 
cunque iuvaret—Jupiter has ordained that 
whatever is expedient is pious. Map, ‘de- 
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-Nug. Cur.’ v. Chap. 4, quotes this ‘‘ pessimus 
versiculus,”’ 
G. G. L. 
V. R. 


KNIGHTS OF THE CRESCENT. 


(THE capital letters ‘‘K.C.”’ after a man’s 
name have, for a long time past, signified 
King’s Counsel. I was, therefore, astonished, 
some months ago, when searching the early 
nineteenth-century Army Lists—in my 
session—to see ‘‘K.C.” after the names of 
noted Generals and others. It was not until 
I observed on the back of the title-page of 
Army Lists, War Office, 10 Mar. 1817, and 
1819, the notice that ‘‘ The following denote 
Honorary Distinctions of individual officers, 
viz. K.G., GC.B., etc., etc.”’, the seventh, 
and last, of which was “ K.C.: Knight of 
the Crescent.”” After many years of such 
work, it is strange that I did not know of this 
Order ; and it is very likely that a great many 
aes, anyhow in the last seventy years, 
ave never heard of it, and so what I give 
below may be of interest. 

I found in my copy, Vol. ii. of Debrett’s 
‘ Peerage ’ 1806, p. 958, ‘‘ The Names of such 
British subjects as have been invested with 
any of the following Orders of Knighthood.”’ 
The first is the Order of Malta; and on pp. 
959-60, ‘‘ Knights of the Imperial Order of 
the Crescent of the Ottoman Port, instituted 
in 1799." A few of the names have been 
crossed out by a former owner of the book, 
owing to death, or other reason, at the time 
of marking. The words in brackets are mine. 
I have put ‘‘ X’’ to show those names crossed 
out. 

The first on the list is ‘‘ X ’’ Late Horatio 
lord viscount Nelson, K.B. 

Richard marquis Wellesley, K.P. 

Thomas, ear] of Elgin and Kincardine, a 
colonel in the army. 

John lord Hutchinson, K.B., a lieutenant- 
general in the army, colonel of the 74th regi- 
ment of infantry, and governor of London- 
derry and Culmore Fort in Ireland. 

George lord Keith, K.B., an admiral of the 
white. 

Richard, earl of Cavan, a_lieutenant- 
general in the army, and colonel of the 2d 
West India regiment. 

Captain Hutchinson. 

Sir Eyre Coote, K.B., a lieutenant-general 
in’ the army, colonel of the 89th regiment of 
infantry, and lieutenant-governor of Jamaica. 
[Here follows in ink, “ disgraced’’.] 

Sir Richard Bickerton, bart., a knight- 


banneret, and a vice-admiral of the white, 

Sir —— Withers, of the royal navy, 
[‘D.N.B.’ gives his Christian name, Thomas; 
1769-1843. ] 

Right hon. Sir John Borlase Warren, K.B., 
vice-admiral of the blue. 

Sir William —— Sidney Smith, knight of 
the sword, and a rear-admiral of the blue, 
[Order of the Sword of Sweden, 1748. ] 

Sir William Drummond. 

Sir John Francis Cradock, K.B., 4 
lieutenant-general in the army, colonel of the 
71st regiment of infantry, and commander of 
the forces at Madras. 

Sir David Baird, knt., a lieutenant-general 
in the army, colonel of the 45th regiment of 
infantry, and commander of the forces at the 
Cape of Good Hope 

“xX”. Sir John Stuart, knt., a major 
general in the army, and célonel of the 97th 
regiment of infantry. 

“XX”. Sir John Doyle, bart., a major- 
general in the army, colonel of the 87th regi- 
ment of infantry, and lieutenant-governor of 
Guernsey. 

“Upon the close of the last campaign in 
Egypt, the badge assigned to the knights of 
the second class, was conferred upon eight 
hundred British officers.’’ 

My next Army List is of 1826, and the last 
I have of the old series, 1836. Mention of 
“‘ K.C.’’ is given in these after names of such 
officers as then held the Order, for example, 
Lord Howden, the Earl of Cavan, etc. 

In ‘ The Court and City Register ’ of 1805, 
on the last page, under ‘ Notes of Abbrevia- 
tion’: ‘‘K.C, Knight of the Crescent,’ and 
in the context, under Major-generals, 1798, 
Sir Eyre Coote’s name, as well as Craddock’s. 

In the March, 1817, Army List, in_ the 
pages of ‘‘ Casualties since the last publica- 
tion” (names not in Index) and “ Removed 
from the Service’’ is entered ‘‘ General Sir 
Eyre Coote, G.C.B. & K.C., 34 F.” The 
‘ D.N.B.’ states that the Senior Army officers 
wanted Coote to be re-instated, but the King 
would not permit this; it gives reasons for his 
fiat. The date of Coote’s death put as 71824. 
I followed up the lives of all the names given 
above for my own information, but it is not 
necessary to set them out here, as many are 
well known, 

Some months ago, after I had drafted the 
above note, I thought I would see if the 
Oxford English Dictionary mentioned the 
above Knightly Order. I was surprised to 
read in it, 


An Order of the Crescent was instituted by 
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Charles I of Naples and Sicily in 1268, and rein- 
stituted by René of Anjou in 1464. A Turkish 
decoration or order of the Crescent for foreigners 
was instituted by Sultan Selim after the Battle of 
Aboukir in 1799, being first conferred on Nelson, 
[shall be glad if any reader can tell me when 
and by whom it was last held. 

It seems a curious thing that Christian 
kings, such as Charles of 
and René of Anjou (1409-1480), should have 
founded and revived an Order of Knighthood 
with such a designation. What could have 
been the reason for the Crescent ? 

As to Charles, I think the seventh and 
eighth Crusades are often taken as between 
the years 1268 and 1270. I have searched all 
French and English publications on the 
Crusades that I have, and the only likely 
reference is in Professor Villari’s ‘ History of 
Florence,’ 1908; concerning the dates April, 
1268, to Aug. 23: “‘ By this time Charles had 
reached Naples, was making preparations for 
defence, and laying siege to Lucera, where 
Manfred’s Saracens had hoisted the Suabian 
flag.” Charles was strong-minded and very 
cruel; Pope Nicholas III said of him: ‘‘ This 
Prince may have inherited his fortune: from 
the House of France, his cunning from 
Spain, but his shrewdness of address ‘could 
only have been acquired by frequenting the 
Court of Rome.” 

René had lost his kingdom of Naples in 
1440?, and was only King of Sicily. I have 
searched Machiavelli ‘Florentine History,’ 
Trans, by Marriott, 1909, but the only likely 
reference to a crusade is under heading 1465: 
“Pope Pio having settled by this time the 
affairs of Romagna, turned his attention once 
More to a crusade against the Turks, and 
_* the proposals his predecessors had 
made. . .”’ 

Other books I have gone through re actual 
Order of the Crescent in and around the 
above dates: Villehardouin and de Joinville; 
Froissart; Philippe de Comines; certain 
French publications of the series ‘Les Classi- 
du Moyen Age’; English and 

ch histories of the two periods reveal no 
mention of it. 
Hersert SouTuam. 


MEDICAL USE OF ELECTRICITY, 1791. 

—I am transcribing the Minutes of the 
Vestry of Richmond, which date from 1596, 
Mm my spare time, and I have just found an 
entry which I think is worth recording. The 
date of the entry is 17 Jan., 1791, and it runs 
as follows: 


Ordered that Mr. Guildhar be paid a guinea for 


aples (1226-1285) | 


Electrifying the Poor in the Old Workhouse. 


Apart from the humorous aspect, due to the 
curious phrasing of the minute, it is interest- 
ing as an early example of the medical appli- 
cation of electricity, 

A. CEciL 


Borough Librarian. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


A: E. HOUSMAN ON BLUNT AND 
KIPLING.—One source of literary odds 
and ends which has not been thoroughly 
investigated is the catalogues. of rare-book 
dealers. Time and again these privately 
printed books have contained first and only 
printings of letters, diaries, poetical frag- 
ments and marginalia; and while they are 
published for purely commercial reasons, 
they are nevertheless sometimes important to 
the scholar. In a catalogue printed in 1936 
by Mr. David Magee, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, I found this summer two bits of choice 
literary criticism written by A. E. Housman 
‘in two books by Wilfred Blunt and Rudyard 
Kipling. Mr. Magee tells me that they were 
rinted also in Joseph Henry Jackson’s 
k-review column in the San Francisco 
Chronicle some time during the summer of 
1936, but they are so delightful and typical of 
Housman that they deserve wider circulation. 
On the half-title of Wilfred Blunt’s ‘ Love 
Sonnets of Proteus’ (London, 1898), Hous- 
man, evidently disappointed with the poetry, 
inscribed the following quatrain in pencil: 
If boots were bonnets, 
These might be sonnets. 
But boots are not; 
So don’t talk rot. 

The other comment by Housman appears on 
the last page of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ The 
Seven Seas’ (London, 1896) — the 
famous line ‘‘ Shall draw the Thing as he 
sees It for the God of Things as They Are!”’ 
Housman’s couplet in pencil reads: 

The God of Things as They Are is nee, the God 
or me, 

For He is the God of Things as They Did Not 
Ought To Be. 

Another comment by A. E. H. on Kipling 
was pencilled in his copy of ‘The Five 
Nations’ (London, 1903), now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. William S. Kuder, of Oakland, 
California, On p. 56 of this book, opposite 
Kipling’s line, “‘ David went to look for 
donkeys, and by God he found a kingdom!” 
Housman corrects the other poet’s history 
with the acid remark: ‘‘ by God he didn’t.” 


Wittram Waite. 
wien College, Walla Walla, Washington, 
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HARING CROSS.—Future students of 

London topography will experience 

increasing difficulty as to the exact location 
of this place. We have: 

1. The cross erected (1291-94) to the mem- 
ory of Eleanor, queen of Edward I, 
on the site where the statue of Charles I 
(erected 1675-77) stands. A modern repro- 
duction of the old cross, by E. M. Barry, is 
in the courtyard of Charing Cross (S.R.) 
station. 

2. A street between Cockspur Street and 
Whitehall, of which, on 1 Jan., 1931, the 
P= pee part was merged in Whitehall (clx. 

) and in 1936 the half-dozen houses at the 
S.W. corner from the Mall to Spring Gar- 
—_ were added to Trafalgar Square (clxxi. 


). 

3. The Southern railway station, Strand 
{opposite Adelaide Street). 

4. ‘‘Charing Cross (Strand)’’ station, 
under (3) on the Northern Line, opened 22 
June, 1907, name changed to Strand” oif 
9 May, 1915. The distance from ‘‘ Strand ” 
to (5) is more than double the distance from 
(5) to ‘‘Strand.”” This is due to a great 
loop; it is 682 yards southward round the 
loon but only 290 yards on the straight 
northward journey (Daily Express, 21 Jan., 
1925, p. 4). 

5. ““Charing Cross (Embankment)’’ on 
the “‘ Inner Circle,” opened 10 March, 1906, 
name changed to ‘‘ Charing Cross’? on 6 
April, 1914. 

he origin of ‘‘ Charing” is discussed at 
158. v, 486; 4S. i, 556; 7S. viii, 507, ix, 115, 
132; 9 S. ii, 405, iii, 405; 10 S. v, 146, 197, 
238, 298, and its history in ‘The Story of 
Charing Cross’ (J. Holden Macmichael) 
1906: ‘A Short History of the Royal Parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields’ (John Mc- 
Master), 1916; and L.C.C. Survey of London, 
xvi, Charing Cross, 1935 

J. ARDAGH. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE REVIEW ‘ON 
HOGG’S MEMOIRS” IN BLACK- 
WOOD, 1821.—In ‘N. and Q.’ of April 2, 
1938, I discussed in ‘ Notes on James Hogg’ 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s treatment in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. The second .part of the 
double number of Maga of August, 1821, con- 
tains an article on Hogg’s ‘ Memoirs,’ i.e., 
the Memoir prefixed to the third edition of 
‘The Mountain Bard,’ in the form of a 
Familiar Epistle to Christopher North, 
from an Old Friend with a New Face.” 
The authorship of the contribution cannot 

itively be determined, but all the evidence 
indicates that John Wilson wrote the scurri- 


lous review. 

Andrew Lang, to be sure, thinks the author 
‘‘apparently Lockhart or possibly De 
Quincey”: ‘The Life and Letters of John 
Gibson Lockhart’ (1897), i, p. 155. Miss 
Batho, in ‘The Ettrick Shepherd’ (1927), 
p. 100 note, says the author was ‘‘su 
to be Wilson, but the Begbie part (10, 50), is 
not like Wilson. It was probably touched 
up by Lockhart or De Quincey.” Yet ina 
review of Hogg’s ‘Three Perils of Woman,’ 
October, 1823, a review which is certainly the 
work of Wilson, occurs the sentence, ‘‘ Now, 
James Hogg, Shepherd of Ettrick, and 
would-be author of the Chaldee Manuscri 
and of the murder of Begbie,’’ xiv, p. 487. 
This sentence in no way disproves Miss 
Batho’s point, but it at least shows that 
Wilson, if he did not originate the joke about 
Begbie, was ready to carry it over into 
another article. Certainly the review of 
1821 differs but slightly from the only less 
scurrilous attack on the Shepherd by Wilson 
in October, 1823. 

Four authors (not the most reliable) give 
Wilson credit for the review. Henry Curwen 
in his ‘History of Booksellers’ (1873), 
232, writes, ‘‘ Hogg, who, as Wilson said, 
had made a perfect stye of every magazine in 
the kingdom, was invited up to town. ..” In 
the pages under discussion occurs the gen 
tence, ‘‘ The Clydesdale Miscellany was a 

rfect stye with him,” etc., x, 43. Simi 

arly Maginn, reviewing ‘ Altrive Tales’ in 
Fraser’s Magazine of May, 1832, v, 482, 
writes: “‘. . . There is no man who has 6 
often written himself down before us, hae 
as his friend the Professor phrased it, m 

a complete sty of our periodical literature.” 
On three other occasions, also, Maginn in 
this article asserts Wilson’s authorship of 
the attack. On v, p. 484, he quotes a long 
passage on Hogg and the Forum from the 
tenth volume.of Blackwood and says, “ An 
account somewhat differing from _ this 
 Hogg’s] history of the Forum and its mem- 
bers, was written by Professor Wilson, some 
years ago, in Blackwood’s Magazine... .” 

the same page, again, he says: ‘‘ In one of 
Wilson’s articles, it is alleged that the whole 
fot the ‘ Chaldee Manuscript ’] was written 

y the man who murdered Begbie.’”’ On the 
page following, v, p. 485, again, Maginn asks 
if Hogg was ‘afraid of Wilson? of an old 
friend with a new face?’ (Another passage 
in Fraser’s Magazine of April, 1830, i, p. 2%, 
also runs: ‘‘.. . He [Hogg] came (saith the 
Professor) into the shop of Manners an 
Miller, the booksellers, in Edinburgh,”’ ete., 
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an obvious reference to the article in ques- 
tion. The anonymous author [Curwen 
also?] of ‘William Blackwood and Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ in The Bookseller, Sept. 
26, 1860, iii, p. 566, writes likewise : 

The review of Hogg’s autobiographies seems to 
have driven him almost out of his mind, for so 
much undeniable truth was blended with its Ee 

threatened Blackwood with terrible “ pains a 
penalties,” and withdrew himself altogether, for 
a time, from the Magazine. But Wilson, albeit 
the chief offender, contrived to make him believe 
that he was highly indignant at his treatment, and 
having invited Hogg and Blackwood to dine with 
him, without informing either whom he was to 
meet until their arrival, set himself to work to 
bring about a reconciliation. 

The passage has some significance, for 
though the author of this contribution to the 
Bookseller frequently vilifies Maginn and 
Lockhart at the expense of Wilson in such 
fashion as to make some of his statements 
exceedingly questionable, he here speaks of 
his favourite apparently with perfect can- 
dour. Finally, in ‘ The Life of the Ettrick 
Shepherd Anatomised, etc.’, ‘‘By An Old 
Dissector,’ 1832—a contemporary attack on 
Hogg in which he is called ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
buffoon’? (p. 34)—Dr. James Browne says 
that an account of Hogg “‘ approaching much 
nearer to ‘ the downright truth’ {i.e., than 
in Hogg’s autobiographical sketch in ‘ Altrive 
Tales’] appeared several years ago in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and was then very 

enerally ascribed to the pen of Professor 

ilson,’’ p. 40. 

I may add that I entirely agree with 
Whibley that ‘ Hazlitt Cross-Questioned ’ of 
August, 1818, written by ‘‘ An Old Friend 
with a New Face,” ‘‘ may, with confidence, 
be ascribed to John Wilson.” ‘A Reply to 
Z by William Hazlitt,’ with an introduction 
by Charles Whibley (1923), Introduction 
p. 7. If Wilson used the pseudonym in 1818 
he may have done so again in 1821, 


Lane Srrovt. 


JICKENS’s CHARACTERS.—The origin- 
_ als of two of the above I am able to identify 
without doubt, viz. Mobbs (N. N.) and 
Cobby (Un. T.). These men were stove- 
smiths in the employ of my grandfather, 
William Crook of Carnaby St., Regent St. 
They frequented a house of refreshment in 
Golden Lane. Some years ago this informa- 
tion was passed on to the Secretary of The 
Dickens Fellowship in the event of a 3rd 
edition of the ‘Dickens Dictionary’ being 
contemplated. 
R. E. Tuomas. 


Readers’ Queries. 


“QT IN ARCADIA EGO.’’—The recent 

publication of Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s 
‘I, Too, Have Lived In Arcadia,’ has aroused 
fresh interest in an old phrase. Her use 
corresponds, as one onal expect, with the 
French usage of the equivalent, ‘“‘ Et moi 
aussi j’ai vécu en Arcadie,” inscribed on a 
shepherd’s tomb, says Larousse, and express- 
ing regret for lost delights of youth. So also 
is the Fa veng used by Kenneth Grahame in 
‘The Golden Age,’ chap. i, ‘“‘I certainly did 
once inhabit Arcady.’’ And this seems to 
be the regular modern usage. Now as to the 
history of the words. An early Guercino 
represented two young shepherds holding a 
skull, and Schidoni, who possessed the pic- 
ture, wrote the words on it. So emerges the 
natural translation, ‘‘ Even in Arcadia, there 
am I,”’ sc. Death. It was Poussin who made 
them a tomb inscription, and ¢o started the 
modern usage, for the speaker on a tomb- 
stone is naturally the dead below, not Death. 
Reynolds reverted to Schidoni’s use. Under 
his portrait of Mrs. Bouverie and Mrs. 
Crewe he wrote the words, though why the 
beauties deserved the warning does not 
appear. The clue to his meaning is a tomb- 
stone in the background, as George III was 
acute enough ‘to guess, ‘‘ Ay, ay, death is even 
in Arcadia,’’ whereas to Johnson the thing 
seemed ‘‘very nonsensical—I am in Arcadia.’ 
The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations allows 
the words only as ‘“‘ Inscription on a tomb,” 
and lumps together Guercino, Poussin, and 
Reynolds. I should be grateful for correction 
if any of my facts are wrong. 


Georce G. LoANe. 


ULTERS WAY.—I would welcome infor- 
mation regarding by-ways which bear 
the name of Pulters Way, Poulters Way or 
Pouters Lane. Two examples occur in Hert- 
fordshire, but they are probably to be found 
in other counties also. 

The first Herts example lies in the north of 
the county. It runs due south, forking off 
an ancient track, the Ridge Way, above 
Hinxworth, and appears to have continued 
to Baldock. It by-passes Ashwell, Ashwell 
End and Bygrave on the east, and Hinx- 
worth, Caldecote and) Newnham on the west. 

The other, Poulters Lane, or Pouters Way, 
also runs south. It forks off the Walkern to 
Watton-at-Stone road, and appears to fall 
into the Watton to Ware road, by-passing 
Watton. 
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Both these ways exist only now in a few 
short _— the rest of the line being lost 
across fields, 

With regard to the first example there is 
a temptation to associate it with the Pulter 
family, at one time lords of Hinxworth 
manor, but that manor is at least a mile 
distant from the nearest point of the Way. 
At Watton the Pulter family was unknown. 

It may be that Pulters Way was a local 
appellation for a Salt Way, because the 
trade in poultry was regarded locally as at 
least as important as in salt. 


H. C. ANDREWS. 


OHN DRYDEN’S NURSE.—Could any- 
one refer me to the original authority 
for. the statement by Sir Leslie Stephen 
(‘ D.N.B.’) that Hannah More’s nurse ‘* had 
attended Dryden in his last illness, and 
Hannah was eager for stories about the poet.’’ 
Dryden died in 1700, and Hannah More was 
born in 1745, near Bristol, so that this nurse 
would have been very elderly, unless she had 

been a young girl in 1700. 

P. D. M. 


YOUNTY ‘‘TOWN HOUSES.”—In the 

eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, a custom existed in some parts of the 
kingdom by which the local nobility and 
gentry maintained ‘“‘town houses’’ in the 
county or other central town of the district, 
to which they repaired in the winter months 
for the enjoyment of social or recreational 
facilities. 

Several county families of Shropshire, 
including the Hills, had winter residences of 
this type in Shrewsbury. I have also seen 
it stated that some of the old families of 
Swaledale, Yorkshire, had such abodes in 
the town of Richmond. A parallel instance is 
found in Ireland, where the local gentry had 
‘*town houses”? in Limerick. I should be 
much interested to know of instances of this 
custom in other counties. 

G. 8. Hewins. 


ANCTUARY CARPETS.—When did it 
become the custom to place a carpet in 
the sanctuary of English churches? Did the 
usage originate on the Continent? Are these 
carpets found in Greek Orthodox churches ? 


A. ©. 'W. 


HURCH CLOCKS.—When were clocks 
with external dials first placed in English 
church towers? Was it long before the cus- 
tom became common? 
A. C. W. 


Wiliam COMBE: HIS MARRIAGES, 
—In collaboration with Professor Harlan 
W. Hamilton, of the University of Akron 
(Ohio), I am ‘a aring for publication a 
monograph on the life and works of William 
Combe. The date of the death of his first 
wife (Maria Foster) and the date of his 
second marriage (to Charlotte Hadfield) we 
have been unable to ascertain. I should be 
grateful to any of your readers for informa- 
tion about these dates, or for any other 
information about him which has not 
appeared in print. 
Franz Montcomery. 


ELLY-BAG CLUB: RBECIPE.—In Cha 
vi of his ‘ Life of Burns,’ Lockhart d 
with his Scottish tour in 1787. Noti 
Dugald Stewart’s opinion that Burns’s epi- 
grams were unworthy of his talents, he thinks 
that those produced at this period 
form no exception to the rule. He had never, we 
may suppose met with the famous recipes of the 
Jelly-bag Club; and was addicted to beginning with 
the point. 
The Club, if still ‘‘ famous,’ is new to me 
and I should like to know what the point 
of the allusion is. 
SENEx. 


OGGEE SURNAME.—I am anxious to find 

out the derivation of the surname 

Soggee, and if possible the probable nation- 
it; 


ality. 
H. J. M. Sxrpmore. 


MERICAN SONG-BIRDS.—In an article 
on the ‘ Defense of Poetry,’ Sidney's 
‘Defence ’’ in American spelling (‘ Essays 
from the Nortii American Review,’ 1880, 
second edition), Longfellow wishes that 
native poets would give a more national 
character to their writings: 

This is peculiarly true in descriptions of national 
scenery. In these, let us have no more skylarks 
and nightingales. For us they only warble in 
books. A painter might as well introduce an 
elephant or a rhinoceros into a New England land- 
scape. 

What then are the chief American songsters 
among the birds? Does the bobolink rank 
high? I find memories of them in Whitman 
but with no addition of a name. 

CuRIOUS. 


M* COUNSELLOR ’.—May I ask who 
was the compiler of ‘My Counsellor,’ @ 
selection of passages from Holy Scripture, 
‘‘ arranged as morning and evening medite 
tions for edification, guidance and comfort. 
Published 1900, Oxford Universit; > 
EO. KAY. 
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Replies. 


ELIZABETH ROBINSON 
MONTAGU (1720-1809). 
(clxxxi. 274). 


(a difficulty perhaps arose when there was 
published in 1906 a biography with the 
unfortunate title: ‘ Elizabeth Montagu, The 
Queen of the Blue-Stockings Her Corres- 

ndence from 1720 to 1761’ in two volumes. 

he author, Emily J. Climenson (who sa 
sonally owned nearly the whole of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s letters) does not support the title as 
she gives Miss Robinson’s first letter (p. 8) 
— when she was eleven years old) as 

ated February 1732, . 

There is the bare possibility that Mrs. 
Climenson used the word “‘ correspondence ”’ 
in one of its peculiar eighteenth-century 
senses, i.e. personal intercourse, e.g. ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera ’ Til v: ‘* If men were answerable for 
the follies of their wives and daughters, no 
friends could keep a good correspondence to- 
gether for two diays.”’ 

But a more probable explanation is that 
A. M. Broadley (on whose advice John 
Murray accepted the book) drafted the title- 
page with his mind more on the public than 
on the contents of the MS. I possess Broad- 
ley’s own copy of the book in which he has 
inserted many letters that passed between 
Murray, Mrs, Climenson and himself. These 
autograph letters make it clear that Murray 
had much difficulty in obtaining information 
respecting proposed illustrations and other 
matters relative to publication, from the 
authoress, and was constantly turning to 
Broadley for specific details. 


J. Pavt pe Castro. 


I have two odd volumes of Mrs. Montagu’s 
Letters, ‘‘ published by Matthew Montagu, 
Eeq., her nephew and executor.’’ ‘‘ Part 
the First, containing her letters from 
an early age to the age of twenty-three” 
reached a third edition in 1810. Vol. ii. of 
this includes a long note at the end, which 
begins as follows :— 


The two volumes now published form a small 
part of a series of letters which have been returned, 
at different periods, during the life of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, and since her death, by the executors of the 
correspondents to whom they were addressed. It is 
a strong presumption of the estimation in which 
the letters were held, that they should have been all 
preserved by her friends from the early age of 
eleven years to the advanced period of eighty. On 
No occasion did she write foul copies, or keep copies 


(not 


of them, and very seldom did she recollect to affix 
a date. This omission has been, in some measure, 
supplied by the attention of a few of her corres- 
pondents to keep them in order, particularly by the 
Dutchess of Portland, who added the date in pencil, 
in many cases, and caused them to be pasted in a 
book; but the greatest part of the whole series has 
been arranged only by an observation of their con- 
tents, and a consideration of the political events, or 
other circumstances, mentioned in them. The con- 
fusion in which they were found, and the difficulty 
of the arrangement, will not be easily conceived. 

It will thus be gathered that dating is 
sometimes a difficulty. The early letters in 
particular lack dates, but I see no reason to 
suppose that, where given, they are in- 
accurate. us the philosopher Berkeley 
died on Jan. 14, 1753, and she writes on Jan. 
21 to her cousin Gilbert West :— 

I am sorry your son has so soon lost his friend, 
the Bishop of Cloyne [“Dr Berkeley ” in foot-note] 

had just been reading some of his pieces lately 
published, when I took up the newspapers that men- 
tioned his death .. . 

I do not understand why the ‘ Ency. Brit.’ 
makes the statement quoted. As her letters 
begin at the age of eleven, the earliest date 
for them is 1731. 

SENeEx. 


Giz WILLIAM ROSS, R.A. (clxxxi. 260). 
—Sir William Charles Ross, R.A., after 
sending in three paintings to the Royal 
Academy in 1812 from 10, Frith Street, Soho, 
proceeded in the following year from his 
address at 8, Macclesfield Street, Soho, to 
send to the R.A. a ‘ Portrait of Mt Nicol,’ 
a ‘ Portrait of a Student,’ ‘ Samuel presented 
to Eli ’ as well as ‘ Portraits of M's: Beckwith 
and Children.’ At the R.A. in 1814 William 
et Sir) C. Ross showed nothing, but 
ss—obviously his younger brother, 
Hugh—contributed a ‘ Portrait of a Young 
Gentleman’ from 8, Macclesfield Street. 

From the same house in Macclesfield Street 
W. C. Ross contributed five works to the 
R.A. Exhibition of 1815, and one from the 
same address in 1816. The following year, 
although showing three paintings, his address 
was given as 52, Upper Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square. 

In such a connection, apart from the 
original exhibition catalogues, the obvious 
authority would be Algernon Graves, ‘ Royal 
Academy Exhibitors,’ 1905, Vol. iii., p. 367; 
but in this case Graves is not exact as to 
Ross’s various addresses at that period ; he is 
more explicit as to the titles of the pictures 
exhibited than I need be. 


Maurice W. BrockweELt, 


Sir William Charles’ Ross, R.A. 
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(1794-1860), miniature-painter, resided at 
No. 8, Macclesfield Street, Soho, from 1813 
till 1816. He first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, as ‘‘ Master W. C. Ross,”’ in 1809, 
his address being then 38, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. In 1811 he was living with 
his mother, who also exhibited, at No. 6, 
Frith Street, Soho (the house in which Wil- 
liam Hazlitt died in 1830), but the next year, 
1812, the Rosses had moved to No. 10, Frith 
Street. After leaving Macclesfield Street, 
they lived for many years at 52, Upper 
Charlotte Street. (Algernon Graves: ‘The 
Royal Academy Exhibitors,’ 1906, and ‘ The 
British Institution,’ 1908.) 


(Mrs.) Hitpa F. 


[POUBLE-DRAINED PISCINAS (clxxxi. 
275).—In the ninth century, Pope Leo IV 
directed that a place near the altar was to be 
provided for the disposal of water used for 
the ablution of the vessels and of the priest’s 
hands after mass; i.e. the water was sacred, 
it might contain a particle of our Lord’s 
blood. 

In the thirteenth century the washing of 
the priest’s hands before mass was enjoined, 
hence the piscina was made double. 

In the fourteenth century the celebrant was 
ordered to drink the ablution, hence the re- 
version to a single drain. 

The double piscina marks the thirteenth 
century, Henry III 1216-1272, Edward I 
1272-1307. There are double piscinas in 
Battle Church, Temple Church, Abbey Dore 
and Lydd (behind the organ). 

J. W. Jarvis. 


ARLY ACCOUNTANTS: BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(clxxxi. 274).—One of the early accountants 
not mentioned by Mr. Frank R. LEwIs was 
John, Caldecott of Chester. I have always 
understood he was one of the founders of the 
Society of Chartered Accountants and an 
official of that body. 

He has two sons of some note both alumni 
of the Chester King’s School and Presidents 
of the Chester Association of Old King’s 
Scholars founded by my father, so long a 
contributor to ‘N. and Q.’ One was Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, the well-known artist, and 
the other the Rev. Alfred Caldecott; Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, Dean of King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Principal of Codrington 
. College, Barbados. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


A certain amount of information relating 
to nine of the accountants enquired about by 


Mr, Frank R. Lewis will be found in the 
biographical section of my ‘ English Writing 
Masters 1570-1800’ (Cambridge University 
Press. 1931.). The nine who are mentioned 
there are among those who doubled‘ the parts 
of “‘ Writing Masters and Accomptants,”’ as 
for example the ‘‘Ingenious Mr. Cocker, 
Practitioner in the Arts of Writing and 
Arithmetick.”’ 


Heat, 
Beaconsfield. 


THE ENGLISH EAR FOR MUSIC 

(clxxxi, 274).—I am unfortunately not a 
musical reader, but it is difficult not to con- 
trast Carl Rosa’s statements with the views 
expressed by another and earlier Italian, 

aretti arived in England in February, 
1751, and at the end of that year he wrote his 
impressions of this country to his brother in 
Italy: the following paragraph is from his 
letter : 

The natural harshness of the voices of the 
English and their ignorance of music will crack my 
ear-drums. Their Beard, Champness, Miss Young, 
and M's Cibber would frighten you out of your 
senses if you heard them sing on the stage. Would 
ea believe it, that among all the thousands of 

autiful women and young girls who gather in 
London from every part of the island in winter, 
hardly a dozen have good voices. Yet they have a 
pene for singing and hearing music, and pa 
highly for it, and they fight against nature herself 
in making it the chief element in a woman’s educa- 
tion. | Most absurd of all, their faces remain as 
eeentvs as marble when they hear the best 
Italian singers. 

That much attention was paid to music at 
this period is borne out by the Conversation 
Pictures of Marcellus Laroon (1679-1772): 
many of his concert parties were painted ¢. 
1740: see Apollo October 1935 (Vol. xxii. 
No. 130). 


J. Pau pe Castro. 


(RIMEAN MEMORIALS (clxxxi. 260).— 

Up and down the country cannon ca 
tured by us at Sevastopol—embossed with t 
Byzantine two-headed eagle, adopted as the 
Russian Imperial emblem when a Cazar 
married a Byzantine princess—are kept as 
trophies. 

The Westminster School Crimea monument 
in Broad Sanctuary was the combined work 
of Gilbert Scott, J. P. Philip, J. R. Clayton 
and J. Birnie Philip. The Guards’ memorial 
in Waterloo Place and the Royal Artillery 
memorial at Woolwich were by Bell. Various 
county regiments have memorials in their 
cathedrals, and there are tablets in the nave 
of St. Paul’s. 

An obelisk erected on St. Catherine’s Down 
in the Isle of Wight to commemorate the 
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earlier visit of a Czarewitch was converted 
into a memorial of our troops fallen in the 
Crimean War. The obelisk with inscriptions 
in English, French, Turkish and Italian in 
the Crimean War Cemetery at Istambul was 
designed by Marochetti. 

Sayar. 


APOLEON AND HIS NEW SAINT 
(clxxxi. 274).—But there was no new 
saint! Bonaparte was born on Aug. 15, 1769, 
on the drawing-room carpet at Ajaccio, as 
soon as his mother reached home after hearing 
Mass. Letitia Ramolino was a devout Catho- 
lic and naturally had the child named after 
the saint commemorated on Aug. 15. This 
was St. Napoleon, an Egyptian martyred: at 
Alexandria under Diocletian. Bonaparte in 
later life took steps to revive the saint’s fes- 
tival and glorify it, because it was liable to 
oblivion and neglect on account of Aug. 15 
being occupied by the Festival of the 
Assumption of our Lady. 


Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


ACOB’S SHEEP (clxxxi. 274).—The best 
summary of the facts regarding this 
breed—known as Spanish sheep—which may 
originally have come from Portugal, is con- 
tained in a pamphlet by Heatley Noble, 
‘published in 1913. 


A CRITIC OF WORDSWORTH (clxxxi. 
275).—Miss Anna Seward was one of 
those who could not stand those daffodils. In 
a letter of Aug. 24, she wrote 

Surely Wordsworth must be as mad as was ever 

t Lee. Those volumes of his . . . have ex- 

cited, by turns, my tenderness and warm admira- 
tion, my contemptuous astonishment and disgust. 
The two latter rose to their utmost height while I 
tread about his dancing daffodils. 

Clearly that heart-cum-daffodil dance was 
too great a strain on her imagination. 


HIBERNICUS. 


THE AENEID (clxxxi. 274).—Donatus’ 

Life of Virgil is the source of this absurd 
report. ‘‘Aeneida prosa prius oratione 
formatam, digestamque in xii libros, particu- 
latim componere instituit ’’: he first blocked 
out the Aeneid in prose, and arranged it in 
twelve books; then he began to compose it 
piecemeal, as some say—impudent fellows, 
according to Heyne, who dared to impose on 
a great poet the method of lowest poetasters. 
Perhaps some short prose sketch of the whole 
poem was misinterpreted by the boobies. 


G. G. L. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HASTINGS 
FAMILY (clxxxi. 35, 108). —The 
Hastings manuscripts, comprising some 
50,000 pieces, in the Huntington liteun, 
San arino, California, relate to the 
Hastings family and its branches from about 
1101 to 1892. There are also seventy-nine 
letters (1802-1817) from Warren Hastings to 
Sir Charles Hastings. A 65-page summary of 
the Hastings MSS. appears in the 5th 
Bulletin of the Huntington Library. 

For bringing the above facts to my atten- 
tion, I am indebted to the courtesy and kind- 
ness of Mr. Herman R. Mead, Supervisor, 
Huntington Library. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


4360, Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
USS.A. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxi. 
39, 80, 97, 167, 194, 223).—I miss in pre- 
vious replies any reference to the Apostle 
Paul (Philippians, Colossians, etc.) or to the 
early Quakers. It has been usual to assume 
that George Fox wrote his Journal, or rather 
the MS. on which the posthumous edition was 
largely based, while in Worcester gaol in 
1673 to 1675. That may not be correct, but 
certainly an earlier draft published in 1925 as 
‘‘The Short Journal” of George Fox was 
written in Lancaster Prison in 1663-64 for 
it concludes ‘‘ And so I was sent to prison 
where now I am with eight more.’’ Of course 
scores of the Quaker tracts were written from 
prison. 
Henry J. CapBury. 
7, Buckingham Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


(ouNTY BOUNDARY MARKS (clxxxi. 

246, 278).—See Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum ” 
iii, (1838), 1779-1780; Bound. Oak (0. P. 
Cambridge) in Proc. Dorset N.H. and 
Antiq. Field Club iii. (1879), pp. 25-26; 
‘Inscribed letters in a tree trunk’ in Esser 
Nat, viii. (1894), p. 88; ‘Oldest Surrey Oak 
Tree’ in ‘N. and Q.’ cliii. (1927), 352, 429; 
‘Memorials of County Boundaries and 
Centres’ in ‘ N. and Q.’ cliv. (1928) 102, 233; 
and London Nat. 1932, pp. 48-51. 


J. ARDAGH. 
“WOUNG HOPEFUL” (clxxxi. 232).— 


—-H. A. must have been unfortunate in 
the dictionaries he consulted. The word 
appears as a noun, with the meaning indi- 
cated, in the Oxford, Century, Standard, 
Universal, Webster’s, and Cassell’s diction- 


ies. 
Wigan. 
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The Library. 


The Nature Diaries and Note-books of 
Richard Jefferies. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Samuel J. Looker. 
Walls Press, Billericay, Essex. 
8s. 6d.) 


THE notes—hitherto unpublished—which 
form the bulk of this volume come from 
four notebooks, running to many hundreds of 
ages, filled with writing in pencil by 
Gichaed Jefferies. It is said there were once 
twelve of them ; eight have disappeared: Mr. 
Looker now owns the surviving ones. To 
selections from their contents (which we learn 
he hopes some day to print in full) he has 
added an essay also hitherto unpublished 
called ‘ A Tangle of Autumn.’ It is a charm- 
ing piece which illustrates one of Jefferies’ 
excellences—his quick perception of the 
beauty in things which many observers 
neglect: dried stems and leaves, bracken 
shrunken and bowed,’’ teazles and thistles, 
which “‘ though they soon die... are slow 
to decay and will stand or rather lean against 
each other till the cuckoos sing once more.”’ 
Jefferies is thought of as a naturalist, and 
his observation has all the true naturalist’s 
alertness, eye for distinctions, and affection. 
Yet we think that the poet and the artist in 
him predominate over the observer. On the 
whole, he records more vividly what has given 
him pleasure—and his pleasure, it is clear, 
was singularly acute—than what is important 
to themselves in the lives of the creatures he 
is watching. These notes will go to confirm 
some such estimate of his quality; which is 
not by any means to signify that they lack 
concreteness, substantial fact. We have the 
rooks who after an afternoon of very heavy 
rain stayed all night in a copse instead of 
going home to wood: they could not find 
their way in the fog. Then there are the 
coloured moth and the humble bee happy 
together on a thistle-head, the bee under the 
broad wing of the moth. Or there is noted 
down the appearance of a beech bole in 
April ’’ spotted like a trout with its separate 
shadows of its young first leaves.’ We found 
these word sketches of what he saw in the 
beloved English scene about him more attrac- 
tive than his record of what struck him when 
musing ‘‘ metaphysically.” Now and again 
on more or less practical matters he says 
something striking (which may or may not 
true): as that it is a “literary illusion that 


a translation is not equal to the original ’? oF 
that ‘‘ Science is like a proverb half true 
And now and,again he writes down a‘good 
hint for the novelist, as: ‘*‘ Characters lost iq 
too much frame of nature-painting. Stregg 
and expand on the figures—the nature 
painting only seen through the rough crevices 
of the tale.’’ But in general these thoughts 
run to a sort of melancholy pantheism, um 
able to attain to what the thinker conceives % 
be the centre of the universe, and sadly dig: 

leased with the human part of it. Xe in 
offeries finished work where it touches such 
topics we get intuition and great depth of 
orm « but not perhaps great depth of 
thought. 

We were once told by a bookseller that if 
times of war and calamity the sale of books 
on nature—and in particular books on binds 
—always went up. We have then some ex 
pectation that Jefferies in these days will be 
more widely read than usual. Those who 
come to have an affection for him will be 
grateful for a book which enables one as it 
were to watch him alone face to face with 
nature, without immediate concern fo 
literary form or for readers. 


Messrs. Heffer and Sons of Cambri 
have sent us Mr. S. C. Roberts’s Zuleika m 
Cambridge (1s. 6d. net). Zuleika Dobson, 

assing not merely from Oxford to Cambridge 
os also from the imagination of Sir Max 
Beerbohm to that of Mr. Roberts, proves 
witty and extravagant and strong enough # 
survive—to survive even a reaction on the 

art of Cambridge widely different from the 
Oxford reaction. When we part from her she 
has grown nevertheless a little pale, perhaps 
in contrast with the cheerful matter-of-fact 
ness displayed by Cambridge. The piece ia 
merry parable. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of charge 
Contributors are requested always to give thet 
names and addresses, for the information of ie 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to @ 
article which has already appeared, correspondenil 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of tit 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 

THE Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘N. & 3 to any addresses Of 
friends which readers may like to send to him, 
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